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enthusiasm. Similar arguments might be held to justify not merely the temporary intervention of the army, but its permanent assumption of the government of England. Practical good sense and conserv-ative instincts prevented Cromwell from adopting the extreme consequences of his theory ; with most of his comrades the logic of fanaticism was qualified by no such considerations.
As Parliament continued the treaty without attending to their Remonstrance, the army determined to employ force. On December ist, officers sent by Fairfax seized Charles at Newport and removed him to Hurst Castle in Hampshire. The next day, Fairfax and his troops occupied London. Undeterred, the House of Commons resolved by 129 votes to eighty-three that the King's answers were a ground to proceed upon for the settlement of the kingdom. The same evening, the commanders of the army and the leaders of the parliamentary minority held a con-ference to decide what was to be done. On their march, the officers had declared their intention of dissolving the Long Parliament, and constituting the faithful minority a provisional government until a new Parliament could meet. But now, in deference to the wishes of their friends in Parliament, they resolved, instead, to expel the Presbyterian majority from the House, and to leave the Independent minority in possession of the name and authority of a Parliament. On December 6th, accordingly, Colo-nel Pride and a body of musketeers beset the doors of the House of Commons, seized some members as they sought to enter, and turned others back byause and people in these
